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The Churches and Conscientious Objectors 


Certain communions, notably the Friends and the 
Mennonites, have always regarded pacifism as one of the 
tenets of their faith. In 1935, for instance, the Church 
of the Brethren declared: “As a people we have opposed 
wars at all times throughout the entire history of over 
two hundred twenty-five years and we have stood with 
equal consistency for constructive peace principles in all 
relationships of life. . . . It has been the practice of the 
church through the years to require of applicants for 
membership a pledge not to engage in war nor learn the 
art of war.” While most church bodies have not gone so 
far in their opposition to war, nevertheless, there have 
been in recent years many vigorous statements in support 
of the right of individual church members to be con- 
scientious objectors. Among these are American Unita- 
rian Association (1933, 1940), Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches (1939), Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica (1934), International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ (1939), Methodist Church (1939, 1940), Northern 
Baptist Convention (1934, 1940), Presbyterian U. S. A. 
(1934, 1940), Protestant Episcopal Church (1934), Re- 
formed Church in America (1939), United Lutheran 
Church (1940). The last named declared that “under 
this evangelical principle of freedom of conscience we 
recognize the individual right to conscientious objection 
to service in a war. Such recognition does not imply the 
church’s approval of such conscientious objection but does 
proclaim its devotion and respect for the scriptural prin- 
ciple of the supreme moral responsibility of the individual 
conscience.” At its annual meeting in 1933 the American 
Unitarian Association declared that “it is entirely con- 
sistent with the historic principles of the Unitarian 
fellowship for members of our churches who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to war and participation in it, to refuse 
such participation.” And in May, 1940, the American 
Unitarian Association declared: “the American Unitarian 
Association does hereby authorize and instruct its Board 
of Directors to make such necessary representations to 
the appropriate governmental agencies urging them to set 
up such safeguards and machinery as will insure, first, the 
proper designation and description of those who are 
actually conscientious objectors, regardless of religious, or 
lack of religious affiliation, and second, the conscientious 
objectors may be treated in a manner commensurate with 
the dignity of the human personality and permitted such 
activity other than actual participation in war itself, as 
may be deemed just.” Most of the others either promise 
to “support” their conscientious objectors (as did the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. in 1934 and the 


Reformed Church in America) or ask that their church 
members be given the same rights as the Friends in this 
respect. 


On May 28, 1940, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. provided that “Presbyterian 
ministers and communicant members of Presbyterian 
churches, who are conscientious objectors to war, may 
file with the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly a writ- 
ten statement as to their position,” and recorded its in- 
tention “to consult with the United States government 
about establishing the status of Presbyterian conscientious 
objectors before the law.” It directed the General Coun- 
cil “to appoint a special committee to collaborate with 
other denominations in consulting with representatives of 
the government to this end.” 

Interdenominational organizations have also spoken. 
The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches declared in 1930: “We believe it to be the 
duty of the churches to give moral support to those 
individuals who hold conscientious scruples against par- 
ticipation in military training or military service. We 
recommend that the various communions take a! a 
action to this effect.” On May 17, 1940, the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council voted to create a 
committee on conscientious objectors. The Council’s De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill has been 
carrying on a correspondence with the office of the 
Attorney General to arrange for the status of conscien- 
tious objectors in war-time. 

In similar vein the Oxford Conference on Church. 
Community and State in 1937 said: “Recognizing that 
its members are also called to live within the secular 
state or nation, and that in the event of war a conflict of 
duties is inevitable, it should help them to discover God’s 
will, should then honour their conscientious decisions, 
whether they are led to participate in, or to abstain from, 
war, and maintain with both alike the full fellowship of 
the Body of Christ.” 

The International Conference of Lay Experts and Ecu- 
menical Leaders convened in Geneva in July, 1939, by the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
recorded its judgment that “The churches should maintain 
the integrity of Christian fellowship among those who 
differ on conscientious grounds as to the duty of partici- 
pation in war. They should cultivate mutual under- 
standing of divergent judgments, and should endeavor 
to counteract the tendency to identify Christian pacifism 
with political disloyalty. They should ask of the state 
that no person be debarred from citizenship, or be denied 
any exercise of the right of religious liberty, because of 
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— refusal to participate in the use of military 
orce.” 

The National Study Conference on the Churches and 
the International Situation, meeting in Philadelphia, 
February, 1940, declared: “The churches should make 
available machinery for registering conscientious objectors 
in their local churches and with their national bodies. 
There is a growing feeling that the churches should chal- 
lenge the principle of military conscription, that the 
exercise of conscience on the part of its citizens may be 
protected. Minority opinion both within the church and 
state is indispensable to the welfare of both.” 

Some communions have already set up a registry for 
their conscientious objectors. Those responsible for the 
movement declare themselves against any campaign to 
get people to enroll. The procedure varies somewhat in 
the different communions. In the Congregational and 
Christian Churches registrations are set to the secretary 
of the General Council. The registration blank asks for 
name, address, place and date of birth, name and address 
of church, date of uniting with the church, “approximate 
date of becoming a conscientious objector,” reasons, wil- 
lingness to perform non-combatant war service. This 
blank is to be countersigned by the minister of the church 
of which the individual is a member and by the chairman 
of the Official Board or senior deacon. A certificate of 
registration is sent to Congregational objectors. 

The Baptist pledge, on the other hand, begins with a 
long statement of the pacifist position: 


“T Believe War to Be: 


“The ultimate denial of what Jesus Christ lived and 
died for; 

“An almost limitless breeder of physical, moral, and 
spiritual deterioration ; 

“Disloyalty to the best interests of my country, and 

“Treason against the human family, which is above 
all nations. 

“Because I believe these things to be true, and because 
I believe that policies of good will and justice offer 
greater security than war ever can, 

“Therefore, I set down my name to make concrete my 
present purpose not to participate in the prosecution of 
any war of any nature or origin, and my determination in 
peace as well as in wartime to refrain from receiving any 
personal advantage, as far as may be in an interdependent 
world, from a social order whose fruit is race, class, and 
international war. And on the positive side, I will seek 
daily in my individual life and social relations to build 
a society in which the occasion for strife is removed. 
In thus renouncing war and working positively for its 
elimination I believe myself best to be serving God and 
my fellow man. 

“T desire that my name be kept in the permanent records 
of the Northern Baptist Convention as a constant reminder 
of my daily responsibility, and a solemn declaration to 
others who hold this position and to those especially who 
may suffer for it in time of peace or war, that I believe them 
right. I do desire with my whole heart and mind that I 
shall be among those who keep this decision.” 

Then follows a blank to be filled out showing name, 
address, occupation, and age. The individual states 
whether in case of war he would “accept the following 
forms of alternative service: none civilian service 
non-combatant service in armed forces.” At its meeting 
in Atlantic City on May 22, 1940, the Northern Baptist 
Convention voted that the Committee on Social Service 


should take charge of the register of Baptist conscientious 
objectors. After the blanks have been filled in, however, 
they are kept on file by the recording secretary of the 
Convention. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church the executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council has charge of the register. This is 
available for “all those who supply evidence of bein 
baptized or confirmed” members. The registration blank 
points out, however, that “the mere registration” of con- 
scientious objectors “carries with it no assurance that 
they will not be subject to conscription for military 
service or some form of non-combatant military service.” 
Registrants are asked to give the “approximate date of 
becoming a conscientious objector,” peace organizations 
to which they belong, and a brief statement of their reasons 
for conscientious objection and the types of service they 
are willing to perform. Each card must be countersigned 
by the minister of the church to which the individual 
belongs. 

Methodist objectors register their names with their 
local churches but send the blanks to the Commission on 
World Peace. The Methodist blank starts with a brief 
statement that the signer registers as a “conscientious 
objector to all war .. . first, as a Christian who is 
convinced that war is irreconcilable with the Christian 
religion ; second, as a patriot devoted to the best interests 
of my country; third, as a member of The Methodist 
Church, whose General Conference condemns war as ‘our 
greatest collective social sin and a denial of the ideals 
of Christ.’”’ The data asked for are in general the same 
as in the others. On the back of the blank are the 
following questions: “What chief considerations or fun- 
damental beliefs have led you to become a conscientious 
objector to war?” “‘When, and under what circumstances, 
did you become a conscientious objector to war?” “What 
specifically are you doing for peace?” “Have you organ- 
ized a local Methodist Peace Fellowship?” 

Enrollment of conscientious objectors by the Disciples 
of Christ was begun on April 21. Churches have been 
urged to restrict the distribution of cards “to those mak- 
ing personal application for them.” 
very like that of the Methodists. It is, however, in dupli- 
cate. The original is to be “attached to the page of 
the membership roll” of the local church bearing the 
signer’s name, and the duplicate sent to the Department of 
Social Education and Social Action. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. is not pro- 
viding objectors with a card for their signature, Rather, 
Presbyterian objectors are to make their own statements 
as to their position and file these with the Stated Clerk. 


Race Prejudice and the Armed Forces 


In connection with the national defense movement, 
Negroes are raising the question of race segregation in 
the American army. Negroes are enlisted in the army, it 
is reliably reported, only in the 24th and 25th Infantry 
and the 9th and 10th Cavalry. The last regiment has 
been broken up into three parts: one at Fort Myer, Va., 
one at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and one at West 
Point, N. Y. This arrangement, prominent Negroes 
charge,’ prevents training the regiment as a combat unit. 
Rather, the men are used as “aides, servants, groomsmen 
and hostlers.” According to the Amsterdam News (New 


1Much of the material in this article was brought to the 
attention of this Department by Roy W. Wilkins, editor, The 
Crisis (New York). 
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York) of May 25, Negroes seeking to enlist in the United 
States army in New York City are told to write to the 
10th cavalry at West Point. “If there are any vacancies 
in the outfit,” the recruiting office informed the newspaper, 
“the superintendent will no doubt invite them up and 
enlist them in the regiment there. . . . Here all we can 
do is to put them on a waiting list for calls from the 
10th.” There is a similar arrangement at Kansas City, 
Mo. Negro applicants for other branches of the service 
are refused, it is said. Recently, the designation of 
“colored” has been given Negro military units in accord- 
ance with a ruling adopted June 13, 1936, but put into 
effect only a short time ago. 

Three Negro chaplains are assigned to Negro regiments, 
17 are in the Reserve Corps and three are in the C. C. C. 
It appears that there are only two other Negro commis- 
sioned officers in the army, and neither of these is on active 
duty. One of these is now in command of the 369th 
(Negro) New York National Guard, the other is an in- 
structor at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE DRAFT 


The present situation, of course, must be considered 
against the background of the World War. Negroes were 
subject to the draft as were white citizens. But in only a 
very few places were there Negroes on the Draft Boards, 
and none anywhere in the South, according to Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, to advise in matters affecting Negro soldiers.? The 
difficulties that this situation raised for Negroes are indi- 
cated by the fact that “three local Draft Boards were 
peremptorily ordered removed by the Secretary of War 
because of their flagrant injustice to Negroes.” “Instances 
upon instances,” says Dr. Scott, “can be cited to show 
that the Negro did not get a ‘square deal’ in the draft; 
in many sections he contributed many more than his 
quota; and in defiance of both the spirit and the letter 
of the draft law, Negro married men with large families 
to support were impressed into military service regardless 
of their protests and appeals. . . .”* According to the 
1920 census Negroes constituted 9.9 per cent of the total 
population (10.7 in 1910) but 13.08 per cent of all those 
drafted from June 5, 1917, to November 11, 1918, were 
Negroes.* In the first draft 36.23 per cent of all the 
Negroes registered were called to the colors but only 
24.75 per cent of the white men.® In one county in 
Georgia, 64 per cent of the white men called in a single 
period were exempted, 44 per cent on physical grounds. 
But only 2.9 per cent of the Negroes examined by the same 
board were excused for all reasons. An investigator found 
that in some parts of the South “colored men employed by 
planters were exempted if the planters put in requests for 
exemption,” but independent farmers with families were 
“often arbitrarily drafted, even though they were clearly 
justified in claiming exemption.”* 


Necro Sotprers Durtnc THE Wortp War 


Living conditions of the soldiers frequently left much to 
be desired—as was probably inevitable in any large army. 
Negroes charge that colored soldiers were discriminated 
against in the assignment of quarters. There were bitter 


2 Cited by Wilson, Walter. “Old Jim Crow in Uniform,” The 
Crisis, February, 1939, p. 43. 

3 Scott, Emmett J. Scott’s Official History of the American Ne- 
gro in the World War, The Author, 1919, p. 428. 

4 Ibid., p. 429. 

5 Ibid., p. 67. 

6 Wilson, op. cit., p. 43. 
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complaints of harsh treatment of Negro privates by white 
officers, as well as of a lack of “medical care, proper 
nursing, inferior food, clothing, and sleeping accommoda- 
tions.” Dr. Scott concludes that the most serious cause 
of friction so far as Negro soldiers were concerned was 
“the assignment of, and the wrongful attitude manifested 
by white ‘non-coms’ who served in connection with Negro 
troops.”* In the training camps Negroes were “discrimi- 
nated against in the matter of privileges such as leave and 
entertainment ; they were deprived of colored leadership 
while in the camps; they were given cast-off cloth- 

An outstanding case of this sort is cited as occurring at 
Camp Funston, Kansas. The manager of a local theater 
refused to admit a Negro sergeant for fear white patrons 
might object. General Ballou, in command of the 92nd 
Division, then issued “Bulletin No. 35,” which advised 
“all colored members of his command, and especially the 
officers and non-commissioned officers,” not to go “where 
your presence is not desired.” He admitted that the 
sergeant was “strictly within his legal rights. . . . Never- 
theless, the sergeant is guilty of the greater wrong in 
doing anything, no matter how legally correct, that will 
provoke race animosity. 

“. . . White men made the Division, and they can break 
it just as easily if it becomes a trouble maker.””® 

This discrimination, it is alleged, was continued in 
France. Order No. 40 of the 92nd (Negro) Division 

roclaimed that “Negroes should not speak with or to 

rench women.” Negroes disregarding this order were 
arrested by the Military Police.*° The French Military 
Mission, stationed with the American Army, is charged 
with having issued on August 7, 1918, a statement 
explaining to French officers in command of American 
Negro troops “the position occupied by Negroes in the 
United States. . . . It will devolve on the French military 
authorities,” the document explains, “to give information 
on this subject to the French population. . . . 

“... The French public has become accustomed to treat- 
ing the Negro with familiarity and indulgence. . . . This 
indulgence and this familiarity are matters of grievous 
concern to the Americans. 

“Although citizens of the United States, the black man 
is regarded by the white Americans as inferior beings 
with whom relations of business or service only are 
possible.” 

There were three recommendations: “First. that there 
should be no undue familiarity between French and 
Negro officers; second, that the American Negro troops 
should not be praised too highly by the French military 
Officials ; third, that the French population . . . should be 
warned against ‘spoiling’ the Negro soldiers.” This 
document “‘sent to all the governors and mayors in France” 
was reprinted in the May, 1919, issue of The Crisis, and 
that issue was barred from the mails.™ 

Of more than 200,000 Negroes in the army only 42,000 
were combat troops, 158,000 were laborers. Even some of 
the combat troops were kept at hard labor much of the 
time.? One of these regiments, after a period of labor 
service was put into a “somewhat quiet sector,” where 
hard fighting was not expected. As it turned out, this 


T Op. cit., p. 430. 

8 Wilson, op. cit., p. 44. 

9 Cited by Scott, op. cit., p. 98. 

10 Scott, op. cit., p. 442. 

11 Document cited by Wilson, Walter, The Crisis, March, 1939, 
p. 73, and, in part, by Scott, op. cit., p. 443. 

12 Wilson, op. cit., p. 44. 
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point was attacked, and the regiment fought so well that 
it was the first one cited as a whole by the French gov- 
ernment'® for bravery on the battlefield. 

Dr. Scott insists, however, that the race prejudice in 
the army during the World War did not extend to the 
office of the Secretary of War. 


Tue Necro OFFICER IN WAR-TIME 


When the United States entered the World War, 
Congress authorized the establishment of training camps 
for white officers but no provision was made for training 
Negro officers. Negroes demanded that colored officers 
be trained, and such a school was opened in Des Moines, 
Ta., in May, 1917. In all, about 1,200 Negro officers were 
commissioned. It should be noted, however, that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Scott, the 92nd (Negro) Division was trained 
in seven different camps and never united until it reached 
France—this, he says, was not true of any other division. 

But the army was not ready to accept Negro officers. 
The official order creating the 92nd Division declared that 
the following officers should be white: Officers of field 
rank, those attached to Division headquarters (except 
lieutenants) regimental adjutants, supply officers, captains 
of the Field Artillery Brigade and Engineer Regiment, 
and aides to brigade commanders, as well as others in 
special fields..* Only one Negro served as a regimental 
adjutant in that division. The four regiments which were 
later lent to the French army were staffed in large part 
at least by Negro officers. 


The commanding officer of one regiment in France 
requested that colored officers be replaced by white officers 
because racial discrimination prevented the development 
of comradeship, and because the Negro officers were not 
efficient. He urged that no Negro officers be sent to the 
* omer that those already there be replaced by white 
officers by efficiency boards—if necessary, by white officers 
of lower rank, and that Negro officers be transferred to 
labor battalions or to replacement units for other Negro 
combat troops. This recommendation was accepted by 
General Pershing. Dr. Scott comments that only in rare 
cases “were any of the colored officers promoted while 
overseas.” But, he adds: “Too many Negro officers and 
soldiers won the Croix de Guerre, Distinguished Service 
Medals or Crosses, etc., to lend any color to the charge 
that Negro officers were inefficient or cowards.’”’?* 


Nor were colored medical officers utilized to any extent 
for the Negro troops. Many Negro physicians and dentists 
served as privates, or in work battalions, while white 
medical officers served with Negro troops and non- 
combatant battalions. “A few colored nurses” served in 
the camps where there were Negro troops but “practically 
none” were sent overseas.?® 


Navy 


If discrimination was rife in the army, the situation is 
declared to have been far worse in the navy, where Negroes 
were enlisted only as mess attendants. This policy is 
still maintained. 


Negro writers declare that in one case Negro troops 
were put on a battleship for transportation to America 
after the war. The executive officer asked the Admiral 
to have the troops removed since “no colored troops had 


13 Scott, op. cit., p. 445-6. 

14 Cited by Scott, op. cit., p. 434. 
15 Scott, op. cit., p. 433. 

16 Scott, op. cit., p. 447-8. 


ever traveled on board a United States battle-ship.” This 
was done although it meant hardship for the men."* 


Findings of Unemployment Conference 


The Interfaith Conference on Unemployment was held 
in Washington, D. C., June 4-6, 1940, according to plans 
announced in INFORMATION SERVICE for May 25, 1940, 
The Conference adopted a statement of findings, which 
were transmitted to the convening agencies—the Industrial 
Division, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America ; the Social Action Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; the Social Justice Commission, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis and the Social 
Justice Committee, Rabbinical Assembly of America. 
The main body of the text follows: 


“The moral effects of the continued unemployment of nine 
million or more workers are evident. Enforced idleness demoralizes 
personality, makes it impossible for families to live normal, healthy 
lives, and prevents their participation in community life. These 
conditions must now become the common concern of the nation. 
= religious bodies must supply the moral dynamic for changing 
them. 

“Unemployment must not be continually relieved—it must be 
abolished. It is the plain duty of the religious bodies to demand 
a thousand times more loudly than ever before that the necessary 
steps be taken to use our great resources and to work out pro- 
cedures in accord with democratic principles. 

“Solutions cannot be found without individual and social sacrifice. 
The employed, the fortunate, must identify themselves with the 
unemployed, and be willing to make sacrifices in order to bring 
about the abolition of unemployment. Only high spiritual attitudes 
will bring justice. The moral will should be expressed effectively 
in terms of right social relations. 

“Tt is imperative that just social relations be attained, because 
economic desperation will lead — well-meaning citizens of all 
classes into great temptation. en people are confused and 
embittered, not knowing where to turn, they seek scapegoats, thus 
arousing race hatreds. People haunted by insecurity are most 
likely to become the easy prey of ruthless leaders, including would- 
be dictators who make large promises but take away liberties. . .. 

“Whatever may be the needs of national defense, stimulation of 
industrial activity through the production of arms will not provide 
a permanent method of abolishing unemployment. This has been 
declared by the many speakers mentioning the subject at this 
conference. Indeed, some have warned that long and increasing 
production of armaments threatens the production of consumers’ 
goods, and thereby lowers the general standard of living. It is 
clear that we must all search for sound methods that promise more 
constructive economic results. The religious bodies have a vital 
interest in what is socially constructive; in reconciliation and 
healing; in the arts of peace. Elimination of unemployment re- 
quires social thinking of a high order, and social collaboration to 
work out the plans and put them into effect. 

“To that end, there should be a continuing commission, com- 
posed of representatives of consumers, farmers, labor, finance, 
manufacturing, commerce, government, education, religion. We 
hereby call upon the national organizations in these various fields 
to come together to form such a commission. For enforceable 
and coordinated action by the organized social forces of the 
country, governmental leadership is necessary. Government, we 
strongly recommend, should call these organizations together for 
devising cooperative, democratic measures to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

“Religious bodies dare not escape their responsibility to educate, 
with the aid of informed laymen, in regard to the moral and social 
aspects of such questions as have been here discussed, including: 
the kind and degree of taxation; the relative emphasis upon 
voluntary and upon governmental leadership; the role of coopera- 
tives for purchasing, credit, marketing; the possibility of setting 
up democratic economic planning; the importance of preserving 
religious and civil liberties; the need for new social inventions to 
deal with new conditions. 

“These questions should be taken up in religious assemblies, 
should be considered by the religious press and study courses. 
They all have religious aspects and implications, and require study 
in an spuaeengee which religious bodies are peculiarly prepared 
to supply... 


17 Scott, op. cit., p. 440. 
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